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.ABSTRACT 

This instructor's resource guide is designed to 
accompany 'the student modules in the pccupational subject area of 
allied health education. The guidq defi&s safety and health training 
needs in the various occupations; 3es<JjBpeik the modules and their 
use; and encourages instructors to consider the safety and health 
needs of all students^ In Section I some comraqp safety and health 
problems in the occupational area of allied health education are^ 
cited. Section II provides the instructor with »a short narrative of 
the content of eacJh^related student module* The thirdt section 
identifies the^basic component ( introduction , objectives, ^subject 
'^matter, activities, references) of the 50 student modules in this 
program and describes the Junction of each of 'th^ various parts. 
Followup activities* and module format are' also, described, and 
presentation approaches are suggested* In Section IV, albrief sunpary 
of some of the considerations of special-needs students is given. The 
final section conqerns student certification procedures. Appended is 
a list of the 50 module titlis. (£T) 
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PREFACE 

40 miqutes required to read and study this Instructor Resource • 

Guide, one worker somewhere in the United States fee fatally injured in« 

an on-the-job accident. More than ^60 workers will have, suffered disabling 

injuries, and several million dollars will have been spent or lost as a* re- 

suit of these deaths and injuries. In^addition, at least 344,000 cases of 

occupational disease are reported annually among the 75 million pmloyees in 

the labor force. *" 4 - 

« » * 
Because a majority of job-related accidents involve workers within ■ 

their first six months\of employment, safety and health information should 

* * * * 

be provided during preempl oyment training. Unnecessary exposure to poten- 
tial health hazar.ds can be minimized if proper N^rajning is provided Kealth 
and safety information, the development of a positive safety attitude, and 
safe working procedi/res^ should be part of the curriculum for every yoca- ■ 
tional or occupational student. This can be accomplished by providing a 
separate health and safety course or, more easily, b£ infusing" the^nforma- 
tion intp* appropriate, existing classes. - . 

A series of separate instructional modules have been developed to 
"facilitate the process of including. safety and health instruction in exist- 
ing curricula. Modules in th? series that are.appropriate for occupations 
in Allied Health have been identified in this Resource Guide, which is one 
of seven related to, different occupational clusters.. The modules are adapt- 
able to secondary, postsecondary, and adult education programs, including 
industry-based training and retraining programs. 

The purpose of this Instructor Resource Guide is to familiarize you, 
the Instructor, with the Instructional materials developed and to suggest 3' 
systematic^ method for their use. \ health and safety needs 'for the Allied 
Health cluster /111 be described in" Section I,? including a definition of , the 
cluster. The modules recommended for "inclusion .wi 11 be described in Section 
II. Various ways to use the modules *r*fnnnA ip Wfinn ThU The fourth 
section describes fnecharnsjns-^ of special safety and 

health donsideraUofffror handicapped students/workers. The finals section 
provides ^information concerning certification of students who sycctssfutly 
complete ,a training program that includes these modules. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Wfien someone is asked to perform a new job, some, form of training or 
instruction normally is provided, the training may be as bri*f as a few 
seconds 'of verbal direction's or as extensive as ptonths of intensive academic 
and apprenticeship preparation. The number of workers who annually sustain 
'job-related disabling injuries artf- i 1 Inesses indicates that safety and 
health ^information may not tie /tfcSjuately present* in many training pro- 
grams. % * • \ 

Safety and health information often is acquired only as a by-product of 
job-related responsibilities. ^In many cases, observation of experienced 
co-workers may* be 'the only mejchanjim provided for training. -This uncon- 
trolled type of learning frequently leads to development of improper or un- 
safe work practices by'the new worker.. If the new employee does not possess 
-a basic understanding of safety, and health aspects of the job and a positive 
safety attitude, the potential fdr an on-the-job ^cident is greatly in- 
creased; t V * 

In most institutions that employ people in the Allied Health occupa- ' 
tions, an effort, has been rfbde to eliminate safety hazards for the worker* 
and the patient. However, preventable accidents still occur, and their 
sources should be identified and the appropriate modi fications made to elim- 
inate them. Many health-ca^^related occupations require workers to handle 
a variety of chemicals that are potentially toxic. Dermatitis and respira- 
tory reaction^ to these substances result in a significant nutober^af^tTTrfess 
cases^in *e AlWtd^HerfJth Occupations cluster. An awareness of these and' 
other health arfd sa,fet;y hazards should be provided during- skills training in* 
preparation for these various health-related occupations. 

In response to the need for safety andfhe^lth Instruction, the U;S % . 
Department of Education' sponsored a project to develop 50 safety and health* 
instructional modules. Each module addresses a separate topic and is self- 
contained. The -first ten- modules in the^-series (SH-01 througti SH-10) are 
referred to as "core" modules and contain bajnc. safety and health informa- 
tion useful to almost every occupation in the Allied Health Occupations' 
cluster. From the - remainingSo specif+c modules, 13 have been recognized as 
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having content tha% may be appropriate for A] 1 ied, Health Occupatio; 
A dents,^depenjnng dy their^vocational and occupational goals* A c( 
list of all 50 modfrle titles is included in Appendix A. This "sho^ 
list" of modules pernfl^s you to select the exact safety* and health, informa- 
tion your students need. The modular form of presentation allows you to in- 
fuse modules when ajid as they are appropriate in your /instructional pl£n. 




SECTION I 

HEALTH AND SAFETY IN ALLIED HE^TH • . 

f < 

During a late night-shift at the hospital a nursing aide was summoned 
to help a nonambulatory patient go to the bathroom. The aide weighed 115 
pounds and the patient just ov#r 200 pounds. No one else was available on 
the floor to help so the aide and patient struggled to and from the bath- . 
room. As the aide was leaning forward 'to* 1 i ft the patient, she experienced 
a burning pain ^jn her lower back. Days later the pain became so intense 
that she was examined, and it was determined that she had suffered a rup- 
tured disc. * 

•■ A dental assistant was asked to retrieve a>new supply of impression 
material from the storeroom. The bo* of impression niaterial was on the top 
'shelf. Someone had removed the stepsjool that was normally available to 
reach these it$ms. Because the dentist wanted the material quickly, the 
assistant decided to«use an empty -cardboard- box to reach the container. The 
box* did not support her weight and she fell, striking her head on a cabinet 
£nd breaking her arm as she* hit the floor. 

r The two previoasly described accidents are typical of circumstances 
oommon to workers in Allied Health. Errofs in judgment or-laclrof informa- 
tion concerning proper -techniques or procedures can result in unneeded acci- 
dents. ^Insurance, companies report that a majority of worker's compensation 
cTaims ^suT|t from, injuries and illnesses resulting from these sources: * 
>roper lifting; 

life punctures from irW^perly discarded syringes. 

^ ( . . 

Many other hazaftteys-sltuations exist for workers in the Allied Health 
Occupations. Consent exposure to anesthetic vapors by operating room 
workers is one example. Electrical shock resulting from the constant use of 
a variety of eUctronic'analysis and monitoring equipment is another exam- ■ 
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In some occupations fewer workers may exist, but the hazards are equal- 
ly important to those employed in that area. Nuclear medical technology is 
arn example of an area employing fewer workers, but very real hazards exist 
for thgse wprking with radiations and radioactive materials* * * 

A fundamental understanding if the nature of "various hazards and even 
brief instructions* in proper safety precautions could saye unwanted injury 
and j)erhdps even fatalities. * \ 

: ALLIED HEALTH OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM AREAS • \ * 

»e Allied Health Occupations cluster includes* a diversified group of 
ions. Many workers in this" cluster are engaged in some activity di- 
rectly relating to t^e physical or mental health of patients. Others work 
% in food services and in mprtuary science occopations/ 

For the pucptfse this Instruct^ Resource Guide, Allied Health Oc- 
cupations has been separated into nine instructional program areas. Each 
area will be described brie|^J^peci«f* health and safety hazards listed, 
and some of the common employment. groups arid. recommended modules identi- 
fied. The modules are numerically sequerrt^ed, 'but numbers do not represent 
order of presentation. • 

The first ten modules of the JSHIM series (5H-01 through SH-10i)* are 
core modules and con^|n some information useful to workers in all occupa- 
tions of the Allied Health Occupations cluster. # Of the remaining 40 spe- 
cific modules, those of which all or parts might *apply are listed with each 
area. 

Dental Occupations - Workers in this program area are concerned "with support 
0 services^in the dental • profession. Three categories* in this area are 
as follows: 

■ • Dental assistant. 

• Dental hygienist. 

• Dental laboratory technician. 

i ' 

/ As support wortcers^ many of these people will work in a dentist 
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office or clinic. Sojne common hazards experienced by these workers 
include exposure to: " 1 . \ 

• Toxic and flammable chemicals. 

• X-ray radiation. * . x 
.•.Hand and portable, power tools.' 

* * 
Consider the following specific modules for this area.: 

SH-11 Bttfiness $nd Office Safety % * 

SH-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools 
SH-26^ Safety for Compressed Gas and Air Equipment . 

SH-29 Hazardous Materials Safety ♦ * 

SH-30 Safe Handling and Use of Flammable and Combustible Materials 

SH-31 Overcurrent and Electrical Shock Protection. - 

SH-35 Ionizing and Nonionizing Radiation Protection 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection, &nd Venti 1 ation Systems 

Medical La boratory Technology - Persons working- in medical^ laboratories per- 



form a variety of critical analyses daily, often using sophisticated 
and sensitive equipment. Several job titles exist for workers in this 

•» 0 

area,- including:' 

v • Cytotechnologist. 

> • Histologic technician. 

• Hemotol ogist. 

• Microbiologist. % ♦ 

All of these workers function in laboratory surroundings peformir\g 
tests for doctors and researchers* in the medical professiop. Seme of- 
the common hazards expended by these workers include exposure to; 

• Toxip and flammable^chemieals. • » 

• Radioactive substances. 

• Hand and portable power tools. 

. • Compressed gas and air. - 

• Biblogi^al agents, bacteria, viruses, parasites. 

Consider the following specific modules for this area: 

SH-H Business and Office Safety ' , . 

SH-19 Safety with Hand anji PortaWe Power Tools - 

SH-26 Safety for Compressed Gas and Air Equipnpnt 

SH-29 Hazardous Materials Safety' 

SH-30 Safe Handling and Use of Flarmnable ^nd Combustible Materials 
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SH-31 Overcurrent" and Electrical Shock Protection 

SH-35 Ionizing and Nonionizing Radiation Protection < 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systegis 

r 

Nursing Occupations - This category includes persons performing patient carl 
activities in hospitals, sanitariums, clinics, and within the home. 
The varioui job functions, and different educational and training re- 
quirements, have stimulated- a series of job titles' for, thisAirea, -in- 
cluding: n \ * 
, ' • General duty -nurse. . ' 

• Private duty nurse*. 

• Licensed practical nurse. 

Orderly. ^ T 

• Surgical- technician. * * 

Consider the following specific modules for this area: 

.\SH-11 Business and Off ife. Safety • 1 

. -S14-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools 

,SH^26. "Safety for -Compressed Gas and- Air Equipment 

SH-29 Hazardous Materials Safety - ' 

SH-30 Safe Handling and Use of Flammable and Combustible Materials 

SH-31 Overcurrent and Electrical Shock Protection 

SH-35 Ionizing and Nonionizing Radiation Protection 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systems 

S 

Rehabilitation Specialists - Workers-in this program area assist patients 
with tfte process of repair of or compensation- for damage 0 caused by ,il1- 
. rtess or accident. -Some .speci f ic titles are* / 
c' • Occupational therapist. m 
•» Physical therapist. 
•. Prosthetist v 

• Orthopedic technician. * - m 

Some hazards to which these workers might be exposed include: 

• Hand and. portable ^ower tools. v 

• Machines used in making prosthetic devices. 

• Some types of hazardous materials'. 

Consider the following specific modules for this area:- 
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'SH : ir Business and Office Safety' 

^H-19 Safety with flan4<And Portable Power Tools 

SH-29 Hazardous Ma teHj>y Safety / . «. . ' 

SH-34 Safety Guardr-T^Magh^Tie^ . . 

. v. * . . 

Radiologic Occupations - These workers handle anij manipulate radiation-pro- 
ducing equipment, and chemical s- for [dihgnpstic and therapeuti^: use with 
^patients. Some of the speiciftc occuffetion's in, this area include:* 
# , \ • Radiology technologi st. > • ' m T * * ' ' - 

■ • Radiation therapist* t « \ 

• Nuclear medicine techl||logi $t. ( 

Some hazards to which these worker 4 * might commonly be -exposed -in- 
clude: 9 p ) 

• Hazardous and flammable chemicals, y p , *, 

• Ionizing radiation. ; , / / \ 

• Power tools. ■ 

Consider the following specific modules for this area:. ' \ 

* SH-11 Business and Office Safety ' * 

SH-19 Safety with Hand'and Portab>e Power Tdols * / 

SH-30 „ Safe. Handling and Use of Flammable arfd .Combustible Materials 
SH-35 Ionizing and Nonionizing Rad-iatigm Protection. 
SH-4$ . ChemicaKHaztfrds and W$ste.Di sposal Safety and Health ' < 

* " . / 

\ 

Opthalmic Occupations - Workers in t^is area perform tests, administer* pre- 
and postoperative treatment, and direct corrective eye exercises, i Spe- 
* cific occupations in thisr area irfclude:' * • 

• 'Optometric assistant. 1 > 

, • Orthoptist. H I 

^* ■ •* ' 

• Contact lens technician. " f 

\ Some hazards common ly* encountered by the^ workers include: ; , ^ 
Power tools. \ ' 

x . * Hazardous chemicals. ^ 
> Dusts. 1 41 

Consider the following speci fic modules fer this area: 
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. SH-J1 Business and Office Safety " , ... - ' 

- SH-]^ Safety with Hand and Ptortable^Power Tools* * ' • 

"SH-29 Hazardous Materials ^Safety * » " > 

$H-44 ^Exhaust, t)udt Collection, and Ventilation Systems- x " 

Environmental Health - Empjoyees in this area conduct tests for various c6n 
taminants under fhe. supervision of a specialist, A range of occupa- 
tions are .included in th'is area, .with some of them titled:' 

• Environmental health assistant^. \ • 
% i ' • Radiological he^lth«technicia'n.' * 4 

• Sanitation assistant. * .... 

u * ' Sore of the hazards *that gright be of concern to these workers 

• include; * . £ 

-r 

• Power tools. n ^ 

• Hazardous materials. . . 
, • Noise. - — v 

• Radiation. , % ' 

Consider the following speci fie* modules— for this area: / 
«. . • 

SH-12 Personal Protective Equipment , ' 

SH-13 • Industrial Sanitation an<j Personal Facilities ' 

SH-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools 

SH-29 Hazardous Materials' Safetx 

. S-H-13 -^ibraUon amijtoise JControl CT \ 

S^-35 Ionizing and Nonionizing Radiation Protection 

/ SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Col lection and Venti lation Systems 

SH-46 Chemical Hazards and Waste Disposal Safety and Health < 

'•• ; • V < 

Mental Health Occupations - Workers in this area are trained to assist pro- 
™ fessionals in Rental health services. One main category of workers in 

• thjsarea is titled Mental 'Health Technician.. 

Hazards experienced by these workers are similar to those experY- 
enced by others working in medical institution fac1lit,ifes*and include: 

• Hand and portable power tools. 7 

• Hazardous chemicals. 

• Emergency procedures .with locked exits. * . j 
Consider the following specific modules for this area: 
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Business and Office "Safety A 
SH-13 Industrial Sanitation' and 1>ersonar .Faci 1 ities 
SH-19 Safety with .Hand and Portable^ Power Tools 
5hU29 Hazardous Materials Safety ^ , 

SH-16 Chemical -Hazards and Waste. Disposal Safety and Health 
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Other Healtfr Occupations - A variety of job-specific occupations reifta^ to 
be described in ¥ tbis category/ Some work directly in hea'lth gare 
,facilfties, others less directly! Some remaining specific occupation 
titles include: 

Electroencephalograph technician* 
Electrocardiograph technician. 
Respi patory ^therapist. 
Medical assistant. 
Medical emergency technician. . 
Food service supervisor. \ • s 
Mortuary science technician. , . 

The jjiversity of job activities described in this group of occupa 
tions indicates an equally diverse series of hazards to be considered, 
including: * 1 

• Hand and portable power tools. / 

• Hazardous chemicals. 

• Sanitation. « 

• Compressed gases. 

, Consider the following specific modul 

SH-11 Business and Office Safety ■ m 

SH-12 Personal Protective Equipment " J 

SH-13 Industrial Sanitation and Personal Facilities 

SH-19 Safety with Hand *nd Portable Power Tools 

SH-26 Safety for Compressed Gas and Air Equipment . 

SH-29 Haracdous Materials Safety 

SH-30 Safe Handling and Use of Flammable and Combustible Materials* 

'SH-35 Ionizing and Nonionizing Radiation Protection • / 

SH-44 Exhaust,' Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systems ' 

k SH-46 Chemical Hazards *nd Waste Disposal Safety and Health 
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• " SECTION II 

r* 

' SAFETY AND HEALTH MODULES FOR ALLIED HEALTH OCCUPATIONS r 

/ f 
The great diversity of occupations 1n the Allied Health Occupations 

cluster makes it impractical to establish one safety and health program 

appropriate for alto To be useful then, any instructional materials for 

this qrp^p^rf^ccupati.orvs must be flexible enougjj to aJ low ^specific programs 

'to be 'designed to meet Individual student ,n$eds. Instruction utllizfng 
modules *has that flexibility. > 

The Job Safety, and Health Instructional Materials pSHIM) are packaged 

j'in a modular format. By definition, 'a module' is considered to be a compo- 
nent of a larger entity. An instructional module is one tha: contains a* 
discrete amount *Qf information directly related-to a specified set of in- 
structional objectives. As an 4 instructional module, it is also a component 

^of'a more complete instructional system. 'A complete example module can be 
found in Appendix 

CORE MODULES ■■ # 

Because 1 the JSHIM modules wtre designed with the Intent of their being 
useful to^many occupations in a variety of occwpational clusters, two sepa- 
rate groups of modules fr were created. One group consists of ten modules 
classified as "core" modules. Safety and' health experts ■ consider .these 
ttfJMcs to'be fundamental to almost every occupational cluster. The_ ten mod- 
ules ar6 numbered SH-01. through SH-io and include the following: 

SH-01 MATERIALS HANDLING ' 

Manual and mechanical methods for lifting, loading, and transporting 
materials are disused, including the use of various aids such' as 
* ropes, chains, slings, conveyors, overhead cranes, dock plates, and 
hand and industrial trucks. , 

SH-02 THE role of osha in safety and health 

The Wllliams-Steiger Act is discussed, including rights and responsi- ' 
biHtje's of employees and employers under the Act. 'OSHA 'inspections 
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are described; rejcordrkeeping requirements explained $nd company 

* 

training programs discussed. 

SH-03 " FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICAL f*WTY 

Basic electric&l terminology ant/pnnciples are discussed so that com- 
mon electrical hazards .can te^cfi^stood. Safety feature? of equipment 
and OSHA requirements designed/^ protect workers from electrical haz- 
ards ar^e explained. / ! - % . 

SH-04. FIRST RESPONSE 'TO MEDICAL EMERGENCIES'* 

Medical .emergencies occur daijy and may happen to anyone at anytime. 
This module is designed, to infpnrn students of actions ~that 7 should be 
taken to aid the. victim pf such an emergency until professional medical 
personnel arrive. --First aid .pi*<lcedures are outlined for seventeen com- 
mon medical emergencies. ' % * 

SI<-05 FrRE PREVENTION AND EMERGENCY PROCEDURFr 

Fire and emergency procedures for fighting fires are discussed. Codes 
and regulations related to fire safety are explained, fire detection 
and protection devices are also described. 

SH-06 . WALKING AND WORKING SPACES '." < 

Many job-elated accidents are. caused' by falls on or from such work 
areas A Qoprs, stairways, exits, ladders,, and Scaffolds. Safety pre- 
cautions and regulations governing these fl surfaces are described. 

SH-07 SAFETY SIGNS, 'LABELS, JAGS, V AND C6L(JR CODES j 
A uniform System, of signs^ label $ « tags, and (narkings is used to warn 
against a wid$ range of hazards; Specifications, including size, 1 
coTor, and purpose, are given for signs that indicate danger, caution, 
exits, directions, blol^gi aal hazards, traffic, and safety instruc- 
tions. * \- , 

$H-0^ ffE COGNIZING JOB HEALTH, HAZARDS * • 
Chemital, physical, and bi pVc^gi c^l health Mzards are discussed, in- 
cluding Contamination, effects, ^nd protective mechanisms. 
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. SH-09 RECOGNIZING JOB SAFETY. HAZARDS ' • 

Employer and employee responsibilities' in the recognition !bnd ^correc- 
tion 'of job safety hazards are delineated. Common safet/. hazards per-/- 
taining to fire; mach'ine guards,' elect ucal equipment, apparel',' trip- 
ling, housekeeping, and Jifting are de/crib^d? 

* ' ' ' • ■< 

SH-IO STRUCTURAL EGRESS AND EMERGENCY PROCEDURES • 

Egress tequi reraents are, given and discussed, including specifications 

for exits' illumination of exits, and provisions for fire, smoke, 

fumes, and paoic. The importance of emerSfency plan >cpcedures and 

their implementation is stressed. . ± 

SPECIFIC- MODULES * 

The remaining 40 modules contain Information useful to at- l*ast one but' 
less than all of the seven occupational clusters. Thirteen of* the -40 spe- 
cific .modules have been selected as being useful for* the Allied Health 
Occupations cluster. The fol lowing descriptions provide some insight into 
their conlj^t: , 

SH-11 BUSINESS AND OFFICE SAFETY - */ 

The -number and^types of business and office injujries^are presented. • 
Office safety hazards ^nd their control are distasted. - fire -ar^l health 
protection, are described. 

SH-12 PERSONAL- PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
. The student is instructed in the selection, use, and care of personal 
protective clothing and equipment, including safety helmets, hearing 
protectors, face' an cJ eye protective equipment i respirators', safety 
Belts, and "protective clothlng^rvd footwear. OSHA Vequi rements goyern- " 
ing protective' equipment are reviewed.. .-^ 

' SH-13 ( ■ INDUSTRIAL SANITATION ' AND PERSONAL FACILITIES ^ • 

Industrial health and. sanitation.- encompass tjhe areas of water, sewage 

..and 'garbage, personal facilities, food services, and heating and venti- 
lation. Terminology relating to. and regulations governing these areas 
are given. * v \ 
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SH-19 SAFETY WITH H/^NQ AND PORTABLE POWER TOOLS 

fooj control for hand and portable power tools is discussed. The types 
of hand tools are .presented, and their care is described.' Hazards, 

z handling procedures, and safety devices of varidus portable power tools 

' . are discussec}.' , 

SH-26 SAFETY FOR COMPRESSED GAS AND AIR EQUIPMENT 
Compressed gas cylinders can be extremely dangerous if not handled 
>careftilly. This module discusses regulations and general safety con- 
siderations for handling, storing, and using these cylinders and re-j 
lat$d eqiripmer^such as rpani folds, outlet headers, regulators,' hoses , 
hose connections, and, torches. 

' SH-29 HAZARDOUS MATERIALS SAFETY 

General characte'ri sties of combustible, flammable, explosive, "poison- 
, ous, and*corros>ve hazardous materials are discussed, with special em- 
phasis on compressed gases, flammable and combustible liquids, combus- 
tible solids, explosives, radiation, and'eorrosi ves, „ ' 

SH-30 SAFE HANDLIKG/AND USE OF FLAMMABLE AND COMBUSTIBLE MATERIALS 
'Properties and classifications of flammable and combustible materials 
are presented, with safety / mea sure s to be taken in the storage, trans- 
portation, and use of these materials. Special, emphteis is 'placed en 
liquefied petroleum gas. 

- SH-3i OVEftCURRfNT AND* ELECTRICAL SHOCK PROTECTION 

Basi'c electrical terminology and specific methods for grounding tecti- 
niques to prevent :electrrcal >$hock are reviewed. Overcurrent circuit 
interrupters and their rise are discussed in detail. 

SH-33 VIBRATION >ANB tfOISE CONTROL 

A definition of noise, measurement 1 techniques, parts of noi.se problems 
and best method Of control procedure! are outlined in, this module. 
Personal ^protective devices and maximum exposure limits are described 
for* varf^is^workp>ace conditions. 
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SH-34 SAFETY GUARDS FOR MACHINERY 

The r importance of machine guards is explained. Guard types,, 
specifications,, and maintenance are detailed, and practices for 
employees' working with guarded machinery are described. 

SH-35 IONIZING AND NONIONIZING RADIATION PROTECTION " • * 

Radiation comes in many forms and can have a wide range of affects on 
personnel exposed to it. Specific health concerns afe detailed, as 
well as regulations established for protection against each type of - 
hazard, 

^ SH-44 EXHAUST, DUST COLLECTION, AN?\ VENTILATION SYSTEMS 

Types. of exhaust, dust collection, and vent i 1 at i op 'systems are de- 
scribed, as well as their functions, use, and effectiveness. 

* SH-46 .CHEMICAL HAZARDS & WASTE DISPOSAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 

Chemical hazards are introduced, and types of chemical hazards and 
safety precautions for working with chemicals are discussed. £ 
Ventilation of the area,. chemical toxicity, specific Chemical hazards, 
and waste dispdsal, for chemicals are included,* 

Whtle each module has been assigned a number in sequence^" th^re is no' 
implied priority of presentation. Each 'module is fundamental 
self-contained, allowing most to be used without regard t0-*ftf' numerical 
sequence. There are no prerequisites .for the modules. 
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' • ' . % MODULE DESIGNED USE 

Each 6f the 50 JSH'IM modules ^contains the following components: 

r Introduction - A synopsis of what is presented and *hy^ N 

- Objectives^ - /legsu^ble, objectives that relate to the content of 

each module, are prPentedy and the objective's page location in 
- the subject matter is noted. 

* t * • • 

Subject Matter , r For njoVt modules, this consists of 20 to 25 pages 
of conteht, with <a?l content related to one of the stated objec- 
, tives. t / - 

Activities - FqI lowing each portion of*subject .matter related to 
an objective is a question for the student^ answer as an indica- 
tion jof m«t£ry of that-objective, . * 

References - Suggestions £or supplementary information. 



An 



example module complete with all components may be* found in Appendix. B. 
The basic content o{ each part will vary with the di f ferent modules, 
but its purpose and function remain the same. It is recommended thftf each 
section be considered when using .a given module,- 1 
v Exact usage techniques may be -as varied as the individual instructional 

approach. Some basic hints* however, may be helpful in identifying some of 
the various ways in which jjhey car? be used. Each' module'is ba'srically self- 
-contained and could be used in a self-study Or sel f -paced, format.V However, 
the optimum method of use is for the modules to be presented by an instruc- 
tor using the module as a student study cjuide. - Prior to assigning the mod- 
ule, examine the objectives to determine that all content is appropriate for 
your students. If, certain content or objectives are not^rglevant , advise 
your students that Jthej^wi 1 1 not be held responsible f^ftho^e 4 sections/ I* 
addition, you should provide appropriate activities that will allow your 
students to practice proper, safety and health procedures. Some follow-up 
activities Inoludje: ^ 

• Round-table discussions with students or adult groups in the work- 
place. < K 

• Requiring verbal or written reports relat«f«44j s'ingl^ objective 
or a recent accident from newspaper articles! 
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• Developing or adding, to a job safety and hearth bulletin board*V\, 

• Performing an in-house health' and safety hazard survey of the^ 
classf'oom or other facilities. \* ^ \\. 

; Guest speakers from the community, including .such people as: V - 
Occident victimsrtfrstheir relatives, or people responsible T0r 
safety, such as fiiremen, policemen, or safety engineers for " 
government and private industry. ' 

• Field trips to workplaces similar to those the student wiTT 
encounter. 9 ^ « 

• Having local emergency rescue units demonstrate^thei r procedures 
and discuss problems; * - *% ' ^ / 

• Constructing simulations that allow students.^to model Tor role play 
circumstances in safety and health. 

• Putting health and safety information articles and infQnaatibn in 

a local „or school newspaper. KV- : 

*■* ' • 

• Promoting student involvement in local and national safety organi- 
zations? 

One of the most significant responsibilities of a vocational, or occupa- 
tional instructor Us to foster a positive student attitude toward safety and 
"health. The activities listed above should help to bufld this positive at- y 
titude. Your effectiveness in establishing* this ^attitude can be measured by 
I sti^dent comments and actions. If you observe safety being willingly prac- - 
ticed in day-to-day activity you can be reasonably assured that a proper at- 
titude has been developed. f 

Enjfchasiring your commitment to safety $nd health by setting the proper 
example is critical. Properly practiced safety rules will not only reduce 
work accidentia they also will decrease the possibility of classroom acci- 
dents and subsequent, instructor liability. Your actions ,and attitudes to- 
ward safety and health will 'be carefully observed and copied by many stu- 
dents. An example is a station 1n which activities dictate that hard hats 
be worn by all present. If the -instructor tglls all the students to wear 
hard hats but chooses not to So the same, students are likely to feel that 
it is actually unimportant or perhaps childish to wear a hard hat." Simi- 
larly, if thft attitude of the instructor is conveyed by "I know they are un- 
comfortable *nd look weird, but put them on anyway!" a less than positive y 
'attitude-will prevail. Regardless of the^nethod used to convey safety and 
health information or the conviction with which it is presented, if it is 



not being practiced in'the learning environment its credibility will be 
lost.* m - 

Use of accurate, pertinent, and easily understood educational materials 
is a second way to promote a proper safety attitude. .The Job Safety and 
Health Instructional* Material s modules ian be used as a source for making 
transparencies of illustrations, tables, or charts that can be used as 
teaching aids. Other supplemental information or aids can be found in the 
Reference section of eacji module. Modules are organized in a format thai 
permits maximum flexibility and makes them suitable for use by instructors 
in almost any occupational or vocational area. 

Two fundamental methods of presentation can be practiced in safety and 
health instruction. One-method is to organize a separate and distinct • 
safety and health codrse for students in one vocational area. An advantage 
of ttiis approach is uniformity of the content presented to each student. * 
Specifically allocated time frames for safety and health instruction are 
available when using this technique. m 4 

A second approach is to insert the safety and health 'instruction into 
existing training programs on an as-needed basis. This would benefit in- 
structional programs that have only limited time and/or facilities available 
for training activities. Additional advantages art' real iried by the ability 
to present the exact content desired when it is most relevant to the stu- 
dent 's' training cycVe. For Instance,- the best time to present information 
about selecting proper personal protective equipment, is. VSnediately before 
the student needs the information. More specifically, i'f the student were 
about to perform a task that required wearing a respirator, the sectioa con- 
cerned with respirators of Module SH-12, "Personal Protective Equipment," 
would be most appropriate. 

Modules SH-01 through SH-10 are considered core modules, and they have 

been recommended for, use by all Allied Health instructors. MucR of the 

>• 

content presented in those first ten modules is basic enough that you might 
wish to present "them as a unit at the .beginning of the course. This does 
not jnean th^t each objective of the ten core modules must -=be presented; you 
'may select those that a,re appropriate for your instructional sequence. 




As a mechanism for determining the Idjrel of pr/eviously acquired safety 
and health knowledge and* ski 1 Is, formatiye pretest^ can be^ conducted. Stu- 
d?nt activities found in the modules can be. used, or separate instruments or 
•procedures devrsed. ' _ _ ' 

As each rfodule contains distinct subparts relative to each objective, 
you have the option to present only that part {or those parts) of the module 
useful ^to your students in that specific instructional setting. If, at an- 
other point -in their training cycle, ajfditio/ial information is needed from 
that module, the additional content can be Studied without loss of continu- 
ity. , Student retention and interest will i>e enhanced when the principles 4 
have an obvious and di rett relationship tyo activities being performed. \ 

If a group presentation format is ysed, visual* found in the modules" 
can be made into overhead transparencies for ease of discussion. Other 
sources of safety and health information and mediated materials for Allied 

Health Occupations can be foand in*a/special "State-of-the-Art Report M pre- 

- \ • "/ ^ f 

pared for .the OSHIM project.. 
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SECTION IV 

SPECIAL— NEEDS STUDENTS IN ALLIED HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 placed 
responsibility on *he employer to set goals'and^imelabies - and to prepare 
guidelines for affirma^ye action - that include employing the, handicapped. 
* As a result of these .legislated acts and a growing need. for more labor 
, trained in- vocational areas; increasingNiumbers of students with special 
needs are entering vocational training programs. To satisfy these require-, 
'ments and ensuce_that special -needs students have an equal opportunity to be 
"mainstreamed" into the labor force, certain attitudes and actions must oc- 
cur. ' • * 

>1any classification schemes are used to categorize handicapped workers 
and individuals. 1 Those students, and^ workers . with physical handicaps usually 
can be divided into three groaps. The three groups include those with: 

• Hearing-4mpairments. 

• Visual impairments. 

• Orthopedic impairments. *, 

""Some special consideration should be recognized if you have one of these 
studerrts in your training program. , * 

A deaf or hearing-impaired student will have difficulty reacting, to 
verbal cues such as warnings or direction^. Emergency alarm systems should 
be equipped with easily visible, flashing Tights. As an added precaution, 
it >s advisable to assign someone to help the worker identify the *exi stence 
of an emergency or -pending danger. A machine or tool that may be about to 

• malfunction, or even explode, often will, begin to make unusual noises before 
the problem actually occurs. The "buddy system" would permit .Sallow 
workenwitfrOl^rmal hearing to identify the problem for the ^efcrirTg- impaired 
worker;. The buddy also could help to turn off the machir^-or tool and clear 
the area. _ * ' ■ i 

ThjiAisually-impaired or blind student may have no difficulty in hear- ' 
ing warnings, but may have difficulty in leaving an area If. unknown obsta- 
cles are present. These workers^ormal ly adapt quickly to their surround- 
ings and, -prodded that no furniture, machinery, or materials are blocking 
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the path, they can njove to safety in an emergency. Warning labels on haz- 
ardous materials* containers should have braille interpretations or should be 
identified for the student. .Storage of hazardous materials in an appro- 
priate cabinet may also prevent accidental use of an unknown chemical. 

Orthopedically-impai red workers may require structural or mechanical 
modifications to the workplace, depending on the type of handicap. Those 

confined to wheelchairs may need ramps for moving from one level, to an- 
te * 

'ojjher. Aisles should be clear, and wide enough to permit easy movement. If 
wal 1 -mounted 9 tools or switches are to* be used, either they should be within 
easy reach, tSf adaptations shoulcJ be made^for their use. Other types of 
modifications may be necessary for other orthopedical ly-impai red workers. 
The boring of a hole In a piece of stock material with a drill press is fre- 
quently a two-handed job. If tjie worker has only one hand available^ one of 
two alternatives can "Se employed. The first is to attach a foot-feed to the 
press to allow the worker to use a foot to lower the drill. The other 
alternative is to provide a stage clamp to secure the stock in position so 
that it is not necessary to hold it. The stage clamp allows the operator to 
use the hand-operated lowering mechanism. 

Most students and workers with permanent handicaps' have learned to com- 
pensate for their" "apparent" handicaps. Many can accomplish amazing feats 
in spite of what we perceive as insurmountable / odds. Development of a posi- 
tive attitude concerning the ability of these students to function in the • 
workforce is extremely important. 

An attitude must be developed that includes caring, understanding, and 

* * ♦ 

the belief that handicapped workers are capable of achieving exactly what 

you believe they are capable .of achieving. Some special consideration may 

/ 

be required, perhaps including increased time and practice, to master cpr- s 
tain activities. Income vocational programs Indi vidual ized Educational 
Plans (IEPs) documenting specific training programs for indi vidual students 
have be^n used -to identify the exact neeti.* 1 1 » 

*Conaway, 'Charlotte. "Vocational- Education Serves the Handi capped. " ^Voc 
Ed, Vol. 56, No. 3, April 1981, pages 22-25. 

\ 
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♦Each state provides special resource people to assist vocational educa-^ 
, ^tors with designing programj and suggesting techniques 'for training the 

handicapped student. Other state and local agencies such as those involved 
in rehabilitation, may provide local support. Some individual schools pro- 
vide professionals and paraprofessional s who move around to assist handi-* ' v 
capped students in' vocational classes containing nonhandicapped students. * 
These persons can act as tutors, translators, facilitates; or whatever is 
needed to help the handicapped student successfully complete the trairving 4 
program. m 

Two other considerations should be- recognized by instructors and em- ■ « 

ployers. Structural accommodation and nonhandicapped employee awareness " 
programs are both key factors for a safe and successfCil employment program 
of^the handicapped. 

Structural accommodations should include" only those modifications nec- 
essary to allow safe movement of the 'handicapped employee. One of the most 
obvious' examples is the heed for ramps tor use by wheelchair-bound em- 
filoyeeS. 

Employers should also be encouraged to develop awareness programs for 
their nonhandicapped employees<^These programs should encourage fellow em- 
. ployeesto understand that the handicapped worker is expected to perform the 

assigned duties without placing an additional burden on other employees. / 

AIT nine of the previously identified program areas in Allied Health 
Occupation*fontain' occupations that could be filled by handicapped em- 
ployees.' Tven more dominant is the role played in this cluster by migrant 
workers. Marty of. these workers*have special needs, often including the need 
forassistance in understanding the English language; Inability to read 
basic warning labels and^signs poses added dangers for these workers. - 
Instructors and employers should develop programs to eliminate this prob- 
lem. The use of international symbolism in signs is a fundamental helpMn 
that attempt. • 

If these suggestions are -considered, handicapped or special -needs 
workers can successfully corjpj^te^ aafe and meaningful vocational 'urogram. 
W Arr^they can become^producti ve and safe members of the labor force.'- 
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> * SECTION V 

SAFETY AND HEALJH CERTIFICATION FOR STUDENTS ^ 

Traditionally, when a person satisfactorily competes 4 course of in- 
struction', some recognttion is granted. Often the recognition is in the 
form of a certificate issued by the institution or organization responsible 
for th? instruction's This certificate becjnes an of f icial iymbol displayed 
with pride j>y the recipient. A Safety aadHealth Certificate is particular- 
ly impprtant to the new employee and the employer 1f it implies that tfie em- 
ployee has demonstrated an understanding of the basic safety and health as- 
pects* relevant to thfe particular job. 

Most employers are aware that documented safety and health training re- 
^ - ceived by their employees is beneficial to them ir^the %vent of an OSHA 1n- 
^^-^pSctlon, and they will appreciate the fact that the^mpl&yee holds a cer- 
tificate and your Institution malntajrjs records to verify 'that training. 
^ Employers flso. will feel more confident about the.safet^pf thei ^Workplaces 
when |hey hire people who already possess \positi ve safety and health atti- 
tudes, f 

Three 'factors normally determine the credibility of the certificate: 

• Reputation of the issuing Institution. 

• ^Instructor* 

• Contjwrt of' materials used during the course of study. 



For Sffety .and. hea4^h instruction, a fourth, factor must be considered; 
namely, the relationship of ^tecohtent to federal safety^and health jegula- 
tfo/vs. All 50 JSHIM medales wP» designed: to enable the student to recog- : 
-niz^safety and health hazards, and) to' understand the fundamental &spe£ts of 
compliance with federal health and safety requirements.- While > the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Heajth Administration (O S H AJ Uo^ not certify training 
programs, OSHA representatives have been active on the nationally-based 
advisorj^ommittee formed to guide this project', and they have reviewed each 
•of the flRgdules and* have made constructive suggestions that have .been in- 
te^p 
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The Genter^for. Occifpational Research and Development has attempted to 
• structure . the content of the materials to be accurate aqfJ relevant to cur- 
rent safety practices and regulations. The institution and the instructor 
who provide the trailing must be responsible for certifying that the infor- 
mation.was accurately presented and that the student achieved the,, desired 
level of competency (80% mastery of objectives), , •* 
9 When an institution purchases modules from CORD, the same number J)f 
certificates as sets of modules will be sent to the institution. These cer- 
tificates wilj require the sign^tjjres Qf two^eqple; the faculty member who 
presents the instruction and the administrator of the institution. The cer- 
. tificate will, state that the student has satisfactorily completed a partic- 
ular number of hours of instruction in safety and health and will be pre-* 
sented to each studertf who successfully completes the training, A facsimile 
of the certificate is shown in Figure I, • 



t 



(StuotntH Nun) 

has successfully completed hours of instruction in 
? JOB SAFETY ANlftiEALTJ^^^ 

^^eoQdfccted at 



*» (Institution) » 

Curriculum materials prepared by 
The Center for Occupational Research and-Development 



Administrator 



Figure 1.'. Facsimile of safety and health training certificate; 
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Your Institution jnay .wish to be able to present official waUet-sijed 
0SHA< certificates to students whp complete your training course. This is 
possible if the instructor has received training from the Occupational 
Safety and Health Training Institute located at 1555 Times Drive, Des 
Plaines, IL 60018. The OSHA Training institute serves mainfy to train, 
compliance officers, but the following three courses are available to the 
general public free of charge. 

• A Guide to Voluntary Xompl iafvce (for instructors)'. 

, • Basic Instructor Course in Occupational Safety and Healtji 
Standards for the Construction Industry. 9 

• Intermediate Guide to Voluntary Compliance in th^ Health Area'. 

These courses are offered several times annually. The .certifi cate available 
for your students is shown, in Figure 2. "* 



-<Tv 



OSHA 
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OS Department of Labor 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration 

This is to certify that 



has successfully completed an Occupational Safety and Health Training 
Course in * 

A Guide to Voluntary Compliance 
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^Instructor) 



Figure 2. Official certificate from OSHA Training Institute. 
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. . APPENDIX A 

JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
MODULE TITLES 
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JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
MODULE TITLES 

^SH-OL Materials Handling,- ' 
SH-02 N The Role of OStlA in Safety and Health 
SH-03 Fundamentals of Electrical^Safety 
SH-04 First Response to Medical. Emergencies 
SH-05 F1re Prevention and Emergency Procedures 
SH-06 . Walking and Working, Surfaces 
SH-07 Safety. Signs, 'lags, and Color Codes . 
SH-08 Recognizing Job Health Hazards 
SH-09. Recognizing Job Safe*ty Hazards . 
SH-10 Structural Egress and' Emergency Procedures 
SH-11 Business and Office Safety 
SH-12 Personal Protective Equipment * 
SH-13 Industrial Sanitation and 'Personal Facilities 
SH-14 Using Ropes, Chains and^SSIngs Safely 
SH-15 Agribusiness Safety 

SH-16 Material Hofst Safety J 
SH-17 Mechanized Off-Road Equipment Safety 
SH-18, Safe Operation of Commercial. Vehicles 
SH-19 Safety with Hand and Portable Power Tools 
SH-20 Precautions for Explosive Materials 
SH-21 Marine and LongshoMrig Sa'fety 
SH r 22 Ladder and "Scaffolding Safety * 
SH-23 : Warehousing Storage and Retrieval Safety ' 
SH-24 Machine and"Woodwork1ng Tool" Safety 

SH-2S Safety Features of Material and Personnel Movement Devices 
SH-26 Safety for Compressed Gas and A1r Equipment ' 
SH-27 Safety 1n Elevators and Grain Handling Facilities 
SH-28 Welding, Cutting and Brazing Safety 
SH-29 Hazardous Materials Safety 

SH-30 Safe Handling and Use of Flammable and Combustible Materials 
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0 SH-31 Overcurrent and Electrical ' Shock Protection* 

SH-32' Working Safely in Confined . Spaces 1 

SH-33 Vibration and Noise Control , ^ ^ 

• SH-34 Safety Guards, fbr Machinery 

SH-35 .Ionizing and ^Nonionizing Radiation, Protection 

SH-36 Safety Features for Floor and Wall Openings and Stairways 

SH-37 S^/ety of Concrete, Forms, and Shoring 

SH-38 Excavating, Trenching, and Shoring Safety 
SH-39; Steel Erection Safety f 

SH-40 Electrical flower Transmission and Distribution Safety. 

k SH-41 Safety Practice? for Demolition Procedures 

SH-42 Safe Use of -Powened industrial Trucks * * 

SH-43 Safety Practices for Commercial Diving 

SH-44 Exhaust, Dust Collection, and Ventilation Systems 

SHr45 Coast Guard Regulations Applied to Offshore Drilling 

SH-46 Chemical Hazards and Waste Disposal Satety and Health 

SH-47 Safety and Health- in Vocational' Education 

§H-48 OSHA Tra^ningvPrograms . ; * 

SH-49 Establishing a Company Safety and* Health Program 

SH-50 Agricultural Chemical and Pesticide Hazards 
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APPENDIX B 
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, MODULE SH— 12 

• "PERSONAL PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT' 
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